THE CIVIL SERVICE

and are men who shall determine the general
line of the policy rather than the working out
of the details of administration.

As regards the officials who do the routine
work, diligence and faithfulness are the prime
requisites; but here again, unless the question
is carefully considered, we shall underestimate
the amount of discretion that must be left to
subordinates, even those whose work seems to
be largely clerical. Consider for a moment the
pressure of work resting upon the head of any
one of the great departments at Washington or
the Governor of the state or the President of
the United States. If one has business with
the President, he will probably find from
thirty to fifty people waiting at the same time to
see him. In an hour or two as many hundreds
of people will have thought it desirable to call
upon the President. It is literally true that he
has thousands of letters and hundreds of visit-
ors to dispose of in the course of every working
day. The only way in which he can get
through with his business and know with any
degree of intelligence at all its significant
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